expressibly by his appearance. The King's Majesty was a
scarecrow figure, pitiful in its attempt to greet them with
a jaunty yet regal air. The clothes he wore had been shabby
when he put them on, but now they were covered with
dust, stained with wet and mire, torn by brambles.
The dirt upon his face was streaked and plastered with
sweat. His shoes had been slashed with a knife to ease his
swollen feet and little rolls of paper protruded from
between his toes where he had placed them to prevent
galling.

But he was quite cheerful. He was growing accustomed
to danger, and his easy nature readily accommodated itself
to chuckling at the pass to which royalty had been brought
in England. Once he had washed, donned a clean shirt be-
longing to Father Hudleston, a priest in the Whitgreave
household, and eaten heartily, he accounted it so far a
mercy that he was not among his spiritual advisers in
Scotland.

Next day the fugitives moved on to the home of another
trusted royalist, Colonel Lane, and here the next steps of
the escape were arranged. The Colonel's sister, Jane, was
going to visit a cousin who lived near Bristol, and she had
a pass for herself and a serving man to travel freely to that
town. Colonel Lane proposed that his Majesty personate
the serving man. Once in Bristol, where he had friends, a
passage to France might be secured. It was a fair plan and
agreed upon at once.

Next morning Mistress Jane, a handsome, assured and
most discreet young woman, set off for the West with Will
Jackson riding humbly behind her. Through the woods
that bordered the road, Lane, Wilmot and a few others pre-
tended to be hawking, so that they might send back word
of approaching danger. There was none except to Wilmot,
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